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INDUSTRY AND IDLENESS. 


BY T. & ARTHUR. 
THE MARRIED SISTERS. 

“Come, William, a single day out of the three 
hundred in a year is not much.” 

‘Trae, Heary Thorne. Nor is the single drop of 
water that first finds its way through the — much; 
and yet the first drop but makes room for a small 
stream to follow, and then comes a flood. No, no 
Heary, I cannot go with you to-day; and if you wi 
be governed by a friend’s advice, you will not neglect 
your work for the fancied pleasures of a sporting 
Me A work and’ ee y makes Jack a dull boy. 
We were not made to delving with tools in close 
rooms. The fresh free air is good for us. Come, 
William, you will feel better for a little recreation. 
You look pale from confinement. Come; I cannot 
go without you.” 

“ Heary Thorne,” said his friend William More- 

with an air more serious than at first assumed, 


“Jet me in tarn youtostay.’” — é 
“ Ttis vain, Wi ,” his friend said, interrupting 
“T trust not, Surely, my early friend and 

is aot to reason.” 


‘* No, not to right reason.’’ 

Well, li to me. As I said at first, it is not 
the loss of a single day, though even that loss, isa 
serious waste of time, that I now take into conside- 
the danger of forming @ habit of idle- 
mistake, that a day of idle pleasure re- 
and makes us return to 


aod makes irksome what before was pleasant. Is it 

a ell, I dow’ know; I can’t that it 
t ; altogether say 

is; indeed, I never thought about it. 


Henry, the worst of all kinds of deception is self- 
deception. Don’t, let me beg of you, attempt to de- 
ceive yourself ina matter so important. I am sure 
you have experienced this reluctance to work after a 
day of pleasure. It isan universal experience. And 
now that we are on this subject I will add, that I 
have observed in you an increasing desire to go away 
from work. You make many excuses, and they seem 
to you to be good ones. Can you tell me how many 
days you have been out of the shop in the last three 
months?” 

“ No, I cannot,’’ was the reply, made in a tone in- 
diecating a slight degree of irritation. 

‘* Well, I can, Henry.” 

“ How many is it, then?” 


* It is true, for I kept the count.” 

*‘Tadeed, then, you are mistaken. I was only out 
& gunning three times, and a fishing twice.” 

‘ And that makes five times. But don’t you re- 
member the day you were made sick by fatigue?” 

* Yes, true, but that is only six.” 

‘And the day you went up to the mountain with 

» 


Yes.” 
4 And the twice you staid away because it storm- 


** But, William, that has nothing to do with the 
matter. If it stormed so violently that I coulden’t 
come to the shop, that surely is not to be set down to 
the account of pleasure taking.” 

‘* And yet, Henry, 1 was here, and so were all 
workmen but yourself. If there had not been in your 
mind a reluctance to coming to the shop, I am sure 
the storm would not have kept you. I am plain with 

ou, because I am your friend, and you know it. 

ow, it is this increasing reluctance on your part, 
that alarms me. Do not, then, add fuel toa flame, 
that if thus nourished, will consume you.” 

But William—” 

‘Don’t make any excuses, Henry. Think of the 
aggregate of ten lost days. You can earn a dollar 
and a half.a day easily, and do earn it whenever 
work steadily. Ten days in three months is fiftéen 


dollars. All last winter, you know, Ellen went with- 
out a cloak, because you could not afford to buy one 
for her; now the money that you could have earned 
in the time wasted in the last three months, would 
have bought her a very comfortable one—and you 
know that it is October how, and winter will soon be 
again upon us. Sixty dollars a year buys a great 
many comforts for a poor-man.” 

Henry Thorne remained silent for some moments. 
He felt the force of William Moreland’s reasoning ; 
but his own inclinations were stronger than his friend’s 
arguments. He wanted to go with two or three com- 
panions a gunning, and even the vision of his young 
wife shrinking in the keen winter wind, was not suffi- 
cient to conquer this desire.’? 

“I will go this once, William,” he said at length 
with a long inspiration, “ and then I will quit it. i 
see and nowledge the force of what you say; I 
never viewed the matter so seriously before.” 

“This once may confirm a habit now too strongly 
fixed,” urged his companion. “Stop now, while your 
mind is rationally convinced that it is wrong to waste 
your time, when it is so much needed for the sake of 
making comfortable and happy one who loves you, 
and has cast her lot in life with yours. Think of 
Ellen and then be a man.” 

‘* Come Harry!” said a loud cheerful voice at the 


shop door ; “ we are wai for you.”’ 

“ Ay, > responded Thorne. ‘“ Good 
morning, William, I am pledged for to-day. But af- 
ter this, I will swear off.” And so saying, he hurried 
away. 


Henry Thorne and William Moreland were work- 
men in a large manufacturing establishment in one of 
our thriving inland towns. They had married sisters, 
and thus a friendship that had long existed, was con- 
firmed by closer ties of interest. They had been 
married about one year, at the time of their intro- 
duction to the reader, and, already, could 
perceive that his i bought more comforts for 
his little family than Henry's. The difference 
ence was not to be accounted for in the days the oth- 
er took in pleasure taking, although their aggregate 
loss was no mean item to be taken from a poor man’s 
purse. It was to be found, mainly, in a disposition 
to spend, rather than to save ; to pay away for trifles 
that were really not needed, very small sums, whose 
united amount iz a few weeks would rise to many 
dollars. But, when there was added to this constant 
check to his prosperity, the frequent recurrence of a 
lost day, no wonder that Eilen had less of good and 
comfortable clothing than her sister Jane, and that 
her house was far less neatly furnished. 

All this had been observed, with pain, by William 
Moreland and his wife, but, until the conversation re- 
corded in the opening of this story, no word of re- 
monstrance or warning had been ventured upon by 
the former. The spirit in which his words were re- 
ceived, encouraged him to hope that he might exer- 
cise a salutary control over Henry, if he persevered 
and he resolved that he would extend thus far to- 
wards him the offices of a true friend. 

After dinner of the day during which her husband 
was absent, Ellen called in to see Jane, and sit the af. 
ternoon with her. They were only sisters, and had 
always loved eachother much. During their conver- 
sation, Jane said, in allusion to the season—“ it be- 
gins to feel a little to-day, as if winter were coming. 
And, by the way, you are going to get a cloak this 
fall, Elien, are you not?” 

‘* Indeed, I can hardly tell, Jane,” Ellen replied, in 
a serious tone; ‘‘Henry’s earnings, somehow or other, 
don’t seem to go far with us; and yet I try to be as 
pradent asI can. We have buta fewdollars laid by, 
and both of us want warm under-clothing, and Henry 
must have a coat and pantaloons to ecent this 
winter... I must try and do without the cloak, I think.” 

“Tam sorry for that. But keep up a good heart 
about it, sister. Next fall» you will surely be able to 
get a comfortable one ; aad you shall have mine as 

as - want it, this winter. I-can’t go out 
much youknow; our dear little Ellen, yournamesake, 
is too young to leave often.” 

“You are very kind, Jane,” Ellen said, and her 





voiee slightly trembled. 
A silence of some moments ensued, and then the 





subject of conversation was changed to one more 
cheerful. 

That evening, just about nightfall, Henry Thorne 
came home, much fatigued, brin with him half e 
dozen squirrels, and a single wil! pigeon. 

“ There, Ellen, is something to make a nice pie to- 
a, he said, tossing his game bag upon the ta- 


e. 

“ You look very tired, Henry,” his wife said, ten- 
derly ;“ I would’t go out any more this fall, if! 
were you.”’ 

‘* I don’t intend going out any more, Ellen,” he re- 
plied ; “I am sick of it.” 

‘* You don’t know how glad I am to hear you say 
so,” his wife said in an altered and cheerful tone. 
* Somehow, I always feel troubled and uneasy when 
you are out gunning or fishing, as if you were not do- 
ing right.” 

* You shall not feel so any more, Ellen,” he replied; 
“TPve been thinking all the afternoon about your 
cloak. Cold weather is coming and we haven’t a dol- 
lar laid by for anything. How I am to get the cloak 
I do not see, and yet I cannot bear the thoughts of 
your going all this winter again, without one.” 

‘ O never mind that, dear,” Ellen said in a cheer- 
ful tone, her face brightening up. “ We can’t afford ~ 
it this fall, and that’s settled. But I can have Jane’s 
whenever I want it, she says; and you know she is 
so kind and willing to lend me any thing that she has. 
I don’t like to wear out her things, but then I shall 
not want the cloak often.” 

Henry Thorne sighed at the thoughts his wife’s 
aes per in his — me ee 

on’t see how it is, at , despond. 
ingly ; ‘‘ William can’t work any than I can, 
nor earn more a week, and yet he and Jane have 
avery thing Catenin and are mn —e _ 
the bargain, w me wo went ae 
have, and have not a dollar ahead. 

One of the reasons for this, to her husband, unec- 
countable difference trembied on Ellen’st /* But 
she could not make up her mind to ; and 
so bore in silence, and with some pain, what she felt 
as a refleciion upon her want of ity in manag- 
ing household affairs. 

Let us advance the characters we have introduced, 
a year in their life’s pilgrimage, and see if there are 
any fruits of their good resolutions. 

“ Where is Thorne, this morning?” asked the own- 
er of the shop, of Moreland, one morning, an hour af- 
ter all the workmen had come in. 

‘I do not know, really,” Moreland replied. “I 
saw him yesterday, when he was well.” 

“‘He’s off gunning, I suppose again. If so, itis the 
tenth day he has lost in idleness during the last two 
months. I am afraid I shall have to get a hand in 
his place, upon whom I can place more d lence. 
I shall be sorry to do this for your sake, and the sake 
of his wife. But I do not like such an example to the 
workmen and apprentices, and besides, being away 
from the shop often disappoints a job.” 

“T could not blame = sir,” Moreland said; “and 
i: I hope you will r with him for the sake of 

Hen. I think if you would talk to him, it would do 
him good.” 

“But why don't you talk to him, William?” 

““T have talked to him frequenity, but/he has got so 
that he won’t hear it any longer from me.”’ 

“Nor would he bear it from me, either, I fear, 
William.” 

Just at that moment, the subject of the conversa- 
tion came in. 

* You are late this morning, Henry,” said the own- 
er of the shop to him, in the presence of the other 


en. 

“ It’s only a few minutes past the hour” he replied, 
moodily. 

“It’s more than an hour past.” 

“ Well, if itis, I can make it up.” 

“That is not the right way, Henry; 
never made up.” 

Thorne did not understand the trath intend- 
ed to be expressed, but atonce, that the 
master of the meant to intimate that he would 
wrong him out of the lost hour, notwithstanding he 
had promised to make it up. He therefore’ turned 


lost time is 
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an angry look upon him and said, ‘‘do you mean to 
say. that I would cheat you sir?”’ 

he employer was a a oy man, and tenacious of 
his dignity as a master. invariably discharged a 
journeyman who was in the least degree disrespect- 
ful in, his or manner towards him, before 
the other workmen. Acting under the impulse that 
at once prompted him, he said, “you are discharged,” 
and instantly turned away. 

‘As quickly did Henry Thorne turn and leave the 
shop. He took his way homeward, but he paused 
and lingered as he drew nearer and nearer his little 
cottage, for troubled thoughts had now taken the place 
of angry feelings. At length he was at the door, and 
lifting slow the latch, he entered. 

‘* Henry!” said Ellen, with a look and tone of sur- 
prise. Her face was paler, and more careworn than 
it was a year before; and its calm expression had 
changed into a troubled one. She had a babe upon 
her lap her first and only one. The room in which 
she sat, was far from indicating circumstances im- 
proved by the passage of a year, was far less tidy and 
comfortable; and her own attire, though neat, was 
faded, and unseasonable. Her husband replied not 
to her inquiring look, and surprized ejaculation, but 
seated himself in a chair, and burying his face in his 
hands, remained silent, until, unable to endure the 
suspense, Ellen went to him, and taking his hand, 
asked, so earnestly, and so tenderly, what it was that 
troubled him, that he could not resist her appeal. 

“T am discharged!” he said, with bitter emphasis. 
“ And there is no other establishment in the town, nor 
within fifty miles.” 

“O Henry! how did that happen?’ 

‘*T hardly know myself, Ellen, for it all seems like 
a dream. hen I left home this morning, I did not 
go directly to the shop; I wanted to see a man at the 
upper end of the town, and when I got back it was an 
hour later than usual. Old Ballard took me to task 
before all the shop, and intimated that I was not dis- 
posed to act honestly towards him. This I cannot 
bear from any one; I answered him in anger, and was 
discharged on the spot. And now, what we are to 
do, heaven only knows. Winter is almost upon us, 
and we have not five:dollars in the world.” 

“ But something will turn up for us, Henry, I know 
it will,” Ellen said, trying to smile encouragingly, al- 
though her heart was heaving in her bosom. 

Her husband shook his head doubtingly, and then 
all was gloomy aad. oppressive silence. For nearly 
an hour, no word was spoken by either. Each mind 
was busy with painful thoughts, and one with fearful 
forebodings of evil. At the end of that time, the hus- 
band took up his hatand went out. For a long, long 
time after, Ellen sat in dreamy, sad abstraction, hold- 
ing her babe to her breast. From this state, a sense 
of duty roused her, and laying her infant on the bed— 
for they had not yet ‘been able to spare money for a 
cradle—she began to busy herself in her domestic du- 
ties. This brought some little relief. 

About eleven o’clock, Jane came in with her usual 
cheerful, almost happy face, bringing in her hand a 
stout bundle. Her countenance changed in its ex- 
pression to one of.concern, the monent her eye rested 
upon her sister’s face, and she laid her bundle ona 
chair quickly, as if she had half desired to keep it out 
of Ellen’s sight. ; 

“ What is the matter, Ellen?” she asked with tender 
concern the moment she had closed the door. 

Ellen could not reply; her heart was too full. But 
she leant her head upon her sister’s shoulder; and, 
for the first time since she had heard the sad news of 
the morning, burst into tears. Jane was surprised, 
and filled with anxious concern. She waited until 
this ebulition of feeling had in some degree abated, 
and she then said in a tone still more tender than that 
in which she had. first spoken, “Ellen, dear sister! 
tell me what has happened.” 4 ‘ 

“T am foolish, sister,” at length Ellen said, looking 
up, and endeavoring to ary her tears. “But I cannot 
help it. Henry was discharged from the.shop this 

ing and now what are we to do? We have no. 
thing ahead, and I am afraid he will not be able to 
get anyhing to do here, or within many miles of the 


“ That is bad, Ellen,” Jane said, while a shadow 
fell upon her face, but a few moments before glowing 
and happy. that was nearly all she could say; 
for she did not wish to offer false consolation, and she 
could think of no genuine words of comfort. After a 
while, each grew more composed in mind, and less 
reserved, and then the whole matter was talked over, 
and all that Jane could say, she did say, that seemed 
SE raete sh inns to Ellen’s mind. 

* What have you there?” at th asked Ellen, 

sage hme upon h Jane hed laid 





Jane paused a moment, as if in self-communion and 
then said; “only a pair of blankets, and a couple of 
calico dresses that 1 have been out buying.” 

* Let me look at them,” Elfen said, in as cheerful 
a voice as she could assume. 

A large heavy pair of blankets, for which Jane had 
paid five dollars, were now unrolled, and a couple of 
handsome chintz dresses displayed, of dark rich 
colors, suitable for the winter season. It was with 
difficulty that Ellen could restrain a sigh, as she look- 
ed at these comfortable things and thought of how 
much she needed, and of how little she had to hope 
for. Jane felt that such thoughts must pass through 
her sister’s mind, and she also felt much pained, that 
she had undesignedly thus added, by contrast, to El- 
len’s unhappy feelings. When she returned home, 
she put away her new dresses and her blankets. She 
had no heart to look at them, no heart to enjoy her 
own good things, while the sister she so much loved 
was denied like present comforts, and worse than all, 
weighed down with heart-sickening dread of the fu- 
ture. 

We will not linger to contrast, in a series of do- 
mestic pictures, the effects of industry and idleness on 
the two married sisters and their families—effects, 
the causes of which, neither aided materially in pro- 
ducing. Such contrasts, though useful, cannot but 
be painful to the mind, and we would a thousand 
times, rather give pleasure than pain. But one more 
striking contrast we will give as requisite in showi 
the tendency and end of good or bad principles, uni- 
ted with good or bad habits. 

Unable to get any employment in the village, 
Thorne, hearing that steady work could be obtained 
in Charleston, South Carolina, sold off a portion of 
his scanty furniture, and his cow, by which he re- 
ceived ag | enough to remove there with his wife 
and child. Thus were the sisters separated ; and in 
that separation, gradually estranged from the tender 
and lively effection that presence and constant inter- 
course had kept burning with undiminished bright- 
ness. Each became more absorbed, every day in in- 
creasing cares and duties; yet to one those cares and 
duties were painful, and to the other full of delight. 

Ten years from the day on which they parted in 
tears, Ellen sat, near the close of day, in a meanly 
furnished room, in one of the southern cities, watch- 
ing with a troubled countenance, the restless slumber 
of her husband. Her face was very thin and pale, 
and it had a fixed and strongly marked expression of 
suffering. Two children, a boy and a girl, the one 
about six, and the other a little over ten years of age, 
were seated listlessly on the floor, which was uncar- 
peted, They seemed to have no heart to play. Even 
the elasticity of childhood had departed from them. 
From the appearance of Thorne, it was plain he was 
very sick; and from all indications the room in which 
he lay, afforded, it was plain that want and sufferin 
were its inmates. The habits of idleness he had suf- 


fered to creep at a slow but steady pace upon him, | I 


and idleness brought intemperance, and intemperance 
reacting upon idleness completed his ruin, and redu- 
ced his family to poverty in its most appalling form. 
Now he was sick with a southern fever, and his mis- 
erable dwelling afforded him no cordial, nor his wife 
and children the healthy food that nature required. 

‘* Mother!’’ said the little boy, getting up from the 
floor, where he had been sitting for half an hour, as 
still as if he were sleeping, and coming to Ellen’s side, 
he looked up earnestly and imploringly in her face. 

“* What my child?” the mother said, stooping down 
and kissing his forehead, while she parted with her 
fingers the golden hair that fell in tangled masscs 
over it. 

* Can’t I have a piece of bread, mother?” 

Ellen did not reply, but rose slowly and went to the 
closet from which she took part of a loaf, and cutting 
a slice from it, handed it to her hungry boy. It was 
her last loaf, and all their money was gone. The lit- 
tle fellow took it, and breaking a piece off for his sis- 
ter, gave it to her; the two childern then sat down 
side by side, and ate in silence the morsel that was 
sweet to them. 

With an instinctive feeling, that from nowhere but 
above could she look for aid and comfort, did Ellen 
lift her heart and pray that she might not be forsaken 
in her extremity. And then she thought of her sister 
Jane, from whom she had not heard for a long time 
and her heart turned towards her with an eager and 

ing desire to see her face once more. 

And now let us look in upon Jane and her family. 
Her husband, by saving where Thorne spent in fool- 
ish trifles, and working when Thorne was idle, gra- 
dually laid by enough to purchase a little farm, upoo 
which he had removed, and there, industry and iru- 
gality brought its sure rewards. They had three chil- 


dren, little Ellen had grown to a lively, rosy cheeked, 





merry faced girl of eleven years; and George who 
had followed Ellen was in is seventh year, and after 
him came the baby, now just completing the twelfth 
month of its innocent happy life. It was in the sea. 
son when the farmer's toil is rewarded, and William 
Moreland was among those whose labor had met an 
ample return. ; 

Ho » different was the scene, in his well establish. 
ed cottage, full to the brim of plenty and comfort, ig 
that which was passing at the same hour of the ay 
a few weeks before, in the sad abode of Ellen, her. 
self the saddest inmate. 

The table was spread for the evening meal, always 
eaten before the sun hid his bright face, and G 
and Ellen, although the supper was not yet brought 
in, had taken their places; and Moreland, too had 
drawn up with the baby on his knee, which he was 
amusing with an apple from a well filled basket, the 
produce of his own orchard. 

A hesitating rap drew the attention of the tidy mai. 
den who assisted Mrs Moreland in her duties. 

“It is the poor old blind man,” she said, in a tone 
of compassion, as she opened the door. 

“ Here is a shilling for him, Sally,” said Moreland 
— oe oi of oe. “The Lord has bles. 

us with plenty; and something to spare for hj 
Bh 

“ Ain’t I glad that I’ve got eyés, and plenty to eat.” 
George pon glancing at the blind man, a then ’ 
ing up into his mother’s face, with boyish delight, as 
she brought in a savory dish for their supper. 

_ “O, but that looks good!” ejaculated Ellen, peeping 

into the dish—as her mother paused, to smile upon 

a” boy,—and enjoying the coming feast in imaging. 
on. 

The liberal meal upon the table, the mother sat 
down with the rest, and, as she looked around on 
each happy face, her heart blessed the hour that she 
had given her hand to William Moreland. Just as 
ae —_ was finished, 4 neighbor stopped at the door 
and said: 

“ Here’s a letter for Mrs. Moreland; 1 saw it in the 
post offiee, and brought it over for her, as I was com- 
ing this way.” 

* Come in, come in,” Moreland said, with a hearty 
welcome in his voice. 

_ “Nol thank you, I can’t stop now. Good even- 
ing,” replied the neighbor. 

“Goed evening,” responded Moreland, turning from 
the door, and handing the letter to Jane. 

“Tt must be from )” Mrs Moreland remarked, 
as she broke the seal. “It is a long time since we 
heard from them; I wonder how they are doing?’ 

She soon knew, for on opening the letter she read: 

“* Savannan, Sepr., 18—. 

“* My dear Sister Jane—Janies has just died, and I 
am left here without a dollar, and know not where to 
get bread for myself and two children. I dare not 
tell you all I have suffered since I parted from you. 
“ My heart is too full, I cannot write. Heaven only 
knows what shalido! Forgive me, sister, for trou. 
bling you; I have not done so before, because I did 
not wish to give you pain, and I only do so now, from 
an impulse that I cannot resist. 

Exten.” 

Jane handed the letter to her husband, and sat down 
in a chair, her senses bewildered and her heart sick* 

“We have enough for Ellen, and her children, too, 
Jane,’ Moreland said, folding the letter after he had 
read it. “‘We must send for them at once. Poor 
Ellen! I fear she has suffered much.” 

** You are good and kind, and noble-hearted, Wil- 
liam!’ Jane said, bursting into tears. 

“TI don’t know that I am any better than any body 
else, Jane. But I can't bear to see others culféring 
and never will, if I can afford relief. And surely, if 
industry brought no other reward, the power it gives 
us, to t and relieve others, is enough to make 
us ever active.” 

* o . . . . . . 

In one month from the time Ellen’s letter was re- 
ceived, she, with her children, were inmates of More 
land’s co‘tage. Gradully, the light returned to her 
eye, and something of the former glow of health and 
contentment to her cheek. Her children in a few 
weeks were as gay and happy asany. The delight 
that glowed in the heart of William Moreland, as he 
saw this pleasing change, was a double reward for 
the little he had sacrificed in making them happy. 
Nor did Ellen feel, with her children, an entire bur- 
den upon her sister and her husband ;—her activity 
and willingness found enough to do that needed doing, 
and Jane often used to say to her husband, 

** I don’t know which is the gainer over the other, 
me or Elien; for Iam sure, f can’t see how we could 
do without her.” 
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PROFESSIONS AND TRADES. 


COACH LACE WEAVING. 

Mr. Editor:—A few weeks since you requested the 
mechanics to give you some account of their different 
professions for publication. I then complied in part, 
ssregards my own, and intend hereafter to write more 
othe subject. My present purpose is to make a few 
remarks relative to a business with which I was to- 
tally ignorant, until very recently, and I presume 
most of your readers are equally so. A few days 
since I had the curiosity to look into the coach lace 
weaving establishment of Mr. Alfred Pierce, corner 
of Market and Hudson streets, in this city, and I do 
assure you I was auch gratified with my visit, as 
well as surprised to think that an establishment of 
the kind could have existed almost in my immediate 
neighborhood, without having visited it before. I 
was informed by Mr. Horace Pierce, brother of the 
proprietor, and I am told the best manufacturer in 
the city, that the first coach lace weaving establish- 
ment started in this country was about fifty years 
since, by a German by the name of Delapierce, in the 
city of New York, and there is one of his descendants 
of the same name now engaged in that business in 
Fulton street, New York. The next was established 
in the village of Caldwell, state of New Jersey, by 
an Englishman by the name of Thomas Cochran, who 
carried on an extensive concern, from which most of 
the present manufactories sprang. About the year 
1825 Mr. Henry Kittridge first introduced it in Alba- 
ny, from whom my informant learned the business. 

To give the reader an adequate idea of the looms, 
fixtures, &c., in the establishment, would be out of 
the power of the writer, but, as far as I am capable, 
with the hasty view I took, I will endeavor to do so. 

The looms are about 84 feet high, 34 wide, and 12 
long, from the end of the rack to the seat board. 
They are generally built of hard wood, in order to 
keep them firm, and are put together with screws, to 
keep them from twisting or working either way. 

The workman, when weaving broad lace, has un- 
der his left foot 30 treadles, and under his right 3 or 
4; from these treadles is attached a cord that reaches 
to the treadle board, which has holes for it to pass 
through; from the board they extend to the top of the 
loom, where are placed two wires, with pullies suffi- 
cient for the number of treadles, and attached to the 
end of these cords, which are double, are hung leases, 
or meshes, for raising the cords that raise the figure. 
These leases are about 2 feet long, and contain about 
100 meshes; on the bottom of them is fastened a 
shaft, to which is suspended a weight, which causes 
them to drop into their places after being raised. On 
the rear part of the loom are placed 3 or 4 sticks, or 
what are termed tires, to which is attached the cords 
for raising the figure, the cords are put through the 
leases or meshes singly, or according to the way the 
figure runs. To these tires are attached cords that 
lead to the front of the loom, which, when one part 
of the figure is wove one tire slacks up, and the other 
is pulled down, which causes them to be perfectly 
tight. 

We will now take a look at the manner of warp- 
ing. The rack is 54 feet long and 21 inches wide, in 
which are bored holes 4 inches apart, on these wires 
are placed the bobbins containing the stock from 
which the lace is made. I counted 72 small bobbins; 
on each is a branch of worsted, or two threads. The 
ground warps are made of the best linen thread, in 
separate warps, bearing a weight singly of 30 or 40 
pounds. The lace is composed of linen, cotton, worst- 
ed and silk. The warps, after being made, are tak- 
en singly and put throngh a back reed to keep them 
separate, from thence they are put through wire 
leases. These leases are made of fine brass or iron 
wire, twisted in two parts, each part having an eye, 











each end joined together in the centre, the upper one 
which the stock passes through being attached to a 
shaft, and then to the cords of the figure; to the low- 
er part are attached lead weights,to keep them in their 
places. 

The ground shaft is is separate, having attached to it 
a single weight of some 12 or 15 pounds. The stuff 
is then run through a steel reed, which is placed ona 
lathe of batten, which goes by a spring extending to 
the back part of the loom, for the purpose of beating 
itup. As the lace is wove it passes over to & small 
roller fastened in the breast beam, thence to a larger 
roller, on which is a small rag wheel and ketch, to 
keep it from running back. After the warps are in 
their places they are then weighted, first by hanging 
a small weight in the bobbin to keep it stiff and in 
its place, then another on the stuff to keep it from go- 
ing ahead too fast; these are called dead weights. As 
the stock works these keep slipping, always remain- 
ing in the same place. 

As the workman treads one of the small treadles, 
he pulls a needle, or what is termed a tag, and puts 
it on ahead of the others (having a number of them) 
to keep the figure up. He then treads, first his tuft 
treadle and then as he throws his shuttle he treads 
his ground treadle and throws his shuttle back again, 
pulling a needle or tag at thesametime. The ground 
and tuft treadles are the principal in making the 
work, they are attached to rollers in front, placed 
up high, to which all the stock is suspended. 

The stock is first wound on spools, by females em- 
ployed for that purpose, as well as to make tassels 
and fringes, which are also manufactured at this es- 
tablishment. The material used is principally im- 
ported from England, although there has been a con- 
siderable American stock used, which as yet is infe- 
rior to the imported. 

There has been a great improvement in the manu- 
facture of coach lace within the last 10 or 15 years, 
thereby reducing the price of the article, as well as 
the labor. But I can give but a faint idea of the bu- 
siness, as I before stated; if the reader wil] take the 
trouble to visit the establishment of Mr. Pierce he 
will receive every attention from the proprietor, and 
information in regard to the business, from his bro- 
ther, which he may desire, and he will also find a 


fine assortment of laces, tassels, fringes, &c., &c., for | i 


sale at the lowest rates. W.H. 8. 
THE BRUSH-MAKER. 

There are few manufactured articles in more gene- 
ral use, than brushes. This has arisen from their 
great utility, and the low prices at which they can be 
purchased. The productions of the brush-maker’s 
labors.are denominated variously, according to the 
purposes to which they are to be applied. 

The operations connected with this business are 
very simple, as there is scarcely a tool employed 
which is not familiar to every other class of mechan- 
ies. The brush-maker, however, does not manufac- 
ture every part of the brush. He procures his wood- 
en stocks and handles from various sources, but chief- 
ly from the turner; and bone handles, from the tooth- 
brush handle-maker. 

The first part of the process which may be consi- 
dered as belonging particularly to the brush-maker, 
consists in boring the holes for the reception of the 
bristles: this is done with a bit of a proper size, 
which is kept in motion with a lathe, while the wood 
is brought against it with both hands. To enable the 
operator to make the holes in the right place, and in 
the proper direction, a pattern is applied to the hither | js 
side of the stock. 

The greater part of the bristles used by the brush- | | © 
makers in the United States, are imported from Rus- | ° 
sia and Germany: large quantities, however, are ob- 





tained from Penvsylvania; and some parts of the 


Western States. American bristles are worth from 
fifty to sixty cents per pound, a price sufficiently 
high, one would suppose, to induce the farmers to 
preserve them, when they butcher their swine: were 
this generally done, a tolerable supply of the shorter 
kinds of bristles might be obtained in our own coun- 
try. 

When the bristles come into the hands of the brush- 
maker, the long and short, and frequently those of 
different colours, are mixed together. These are first 
assorted, according to colour, and those of a whitish 
hue are afterwards washed with potash-ley and soap, 
to free them from animal fat; and then whitened by 
bleaching them with the fumes of brimstone. 

The bristles are next combed with a row of steel 
teeth, for the purpose of placing them in a parallel di- 
rection, and with a view of depriving them of the 
short hair which may be intermixed. The workman, 
immediately after combing a handfal, assorts it into 
separate parcels of different lengths. This is very 
readily done, by pulling out the longest bristles from 
the top, until those which remain in the hand have 
been reduced to a certain length, which is determined 
by a gauge marked with numbers. At each pulling, 
the handful is reduced in height near half an inch. 

The stocks and the bristles having been thus pre- 
pared, they are next fastened together: this is effect. 
ed, either with wire or a composition of tar and rosin. 
The wire is used in all cases in which the fibre is 
doubled; but when the bristles are required in their 
full length, as in sweeping-brushes, the adhesive sub- 
stance is employed. 

It is superfluous to enter into detail, to show the 
manner in which the wire and composition are appli- 
ed, in fixing the bristles, as any person, with an or- 
dinary degree of observation, can readily comprehend 
the whole, by examining the different kinds of brush- 
es which are met with in every well-regulated house- 
hold. The bristles, after having been fixed to the 
stock or handle, are trimed with the shears or knife, 
according as they are required to be equal or unequal 
in length. 

The brush is next handed over to the finisher, who 
applies to the back of the stock a thin veneer of wood, 


The Messrs. Brinckerhoof in Green street have an 
excellent manufactory of brushes. 





A VALUABLE BOY. 


“What can you do?” ets Cee ae 
urchin whom he saw in front of a farmert’s house, 


mor’n considerable; I 
milks the geese, cards down the old 
the pigs’ tails in papers to make ‘em curl, hamstrings 


the grasshoppers, makes fires for flies to court 
keeps forded and mammy when they said at 
mark, cuts the button’s off dad’s coat when he’s 
at prayer in the mornin!” 





FRICTION PASTE FOR WHEELS. 


The best oe that can i.¥ 3 
raph. wheels, 
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KNOWLEDGE FOR THE PEOPLE. 


HEAT. 

Why is heat considered one of the chief agents in 
chemistry ? 

Because its most obvious sources are chiefly re- 
ferred to the general head of chemical combination. 
Thus, fire, or the combustion of inflammable bodies, 
is nothing more than a violent chemical action attend- 
ing the combination of their ingredients with the oxy- 
gen of the air. Animal heat, is, in like manner, re- 
erable to a process bearing no remote analogy to 
slow combustion, by which a portion of carbon, an in- 
flammable principle existing in the blood, is united 
with the oxygen of the air in respiration, and thus 
carried off from the system: fermentation is nothing 
more than a decomposition of chemical elements 
loosely united, and their reunion in a more perfect 
state of combination, Friction, as a source of heat 
is well known; we rub our hands to warm them, an 
we grease the axles of carriage wheels to prevent 
their setting fire to the wood. in, count Rum- 
ford has established the extraordinary fact, that an 
unlimited supply of heat may be derived by friction 
from the same materials.—J. F. W. Herschel. 

Savages light their fires by rubbing two pieces of 
wood: count Rumford made great quantities of wa- 
ter boil, by causing a blunt borer to rub against a 
mass of metal immersed in the water; and sir Hum- 
phrey Davy quickly melted pieces of ice by rubbing 
them agamst each other, in a room cooled below the 
freezing point. Instances have occurred where whole 
forests have been burned down by fires kindled from 
the violent friction of the branches against each other 
by the wind. 


Why is it conjectured that there is a difference be- 
tween solar and terrestrial heat ? 

Because the rays of the first pass through glass 
without heating it, while the rays of the latter are 
stopped by the glass, which becomes hot when op- 
posed to them. 


Why may heat be considered as a power opposed to 
attraction ? 

Because it tends to separate the particles of bodies; 
and whenever a body is heated it is also expanded.— 
Brande. 

Why is the term caloric used ? 

Because it may distinguish the cause of heat from 
the sensation which we call by the same name; but 
the terms caloric and colorific fluid seem to imply the 
material nature of heat, which has not yet been 
proved. 

Why is caloric considered a subtle material fluid , 
the particles of which mutually repel each other ? 

Because this supposition appears to give a plausi- 
ble explanation of most of the phenomena dependent 
upon heat, as the expansion, fusion, and vaporization 
of bodies, on the idea thatthe particles of caloric 
when interposed between the particles of bodies, in 
sufficient quantity, produce these effects. It is natu- 
ral to suppose when a body is enlarged in bulk, that 
the ement is occasioned by the introduction of 
the particles of other matter, by which the particles 
of the expanded body are repelled to a greater dis- 
tance from one another; and this repulsion becomes 
so great, in consequence of the introduction of a large 
quantity of heat, as to enable the particles of solid 
bodies to assume the fluid or aeriform states. 

There are, however, other theories of the nature of 
heat; but the question remains undetermined; and it 
is fortunate that most of the phenomena connected 
with the operation of heat may be explained equally 
well upon either theory. 

Why is heat called latent ? 

Because, when heat liquefies a solid, or converts a 
liquid into vapor, the liquid or the vapor is no hotter 
than. the solid or liquid from which it was produced, 
though a great deal of heat has been expended in pro- 
ducing this effect, and. has actually entered into the 
substance. Hence it continues to ae in the product, 
maintaining it in its new state without increasing its 
temperature, and is thus Jatent or hidden. This great 
discovery was made by Dr. Black, who further prov- 
ed, that when the vapor condenses, or the liquid 
freezes, this latent heat is again given out from it. 


Why does water, thrown upon a fire, so powerfully 


ess it? 
"Trpiainss of the t quantity of heat latent in 
steam ,—hence, again, why “te and water are so often 
adduced ence, aga as ishin 


g a striking con- 





trast.—Arnott. 
’ does iron become red-hot by hammering ? 
oT of the poss amt the metal by the 


force of the blow. Air may also. be condensed by 
pressure, so as to set tinder on fire. 





Why are inorganic bodies, such as gold, iron, $c., 
Sound in all parts of the globe? 

Because they have no direct dependence, in the pre- 
sent state of the earth, at least, on the solar heat, or 
~~ consequences; whereas organic, or living matter, 

as. 


Why does ice, when heated, become water ; and the 
water, when heated further, become steam ? 

Because the continual addition of heat gradually 
increases the mutual distance of the constituent atoms 
of the i¢e, and their cohesive attraction is overcome; 
till, at length, the atoms are repelled to still greater 
distances, and the substance is converted into steam! 
Abstraction of heat causes return of states in the re- 
verse order; the steam, when cooled again, becomes 
water as before, and the water when cooled becomes 
ice. 


Why does a pint of water, when converted into steam, 
occupy nearly 200 times the space of the water? 
Because the heat merely produces a repulsion 
among the particles, and by no means fills up the in- 
terstices.—.Arnott. 


Why are air expansion engines so much more pow- 
erful than steam engines ? 

Because heat, when used to dilate air, produces 
about four times the quantity of expansive power 
that it does when used to form steam. 

Why is not high-pressure issuing from a boiler, heat- 
ed perhaps to 300° not hotter than low-pressure steam 
JSrom a boiler 212° ? 

Because, in the instant when the high-pressure or 
condensed steam escapes into the air, it expands until 
balanced by the pressure of the atmosphere; that is 
uatil it becomes low-pressure steam, and it is cox led 
by the expansion, as air is cooled on escaping from 
any condensation. 

_ Why does not a generator, if cracked when very hot, 
tmmediately let out the vapour or water? 

Because the heat repels the water and vapour to a 
certain distance from the metal, and virtually, stops 
the crack, until the temperature is allowed to fall, 
when the rush of steam by the crack is tremendous. 
Mr. Perkins, in reasoning upon this effect, says: 
“The repulsive power of the heated metal is suffici- 
ent to retain the vapour and the water equally distant; 
for, what else is vapour than water in a state of ex- 
pansion?”’ 

Why does a Prince Rupert’s Drop fly to powder on 
being semply broken? 

Because it is a lump of glass let fall, while fused 
into water, and thereby suddenly cooled and solidified 
on the outside, before the internal part is changed, 


then as this at last hardens and would contract, it is| J. 


kept extended by the arch of external crust to which 
itcoheres. Now, if a portion of the neck of the lump 
be broken off, or if other violence be done, which jars 
its substance, the cohesion is destroyed, and the whole 
crumbles to dust with a kind of explosion.—4rnott. 


Why does a loose bladder, tied at the mouth and held 
apg a fire, gradually swell and appear fully infla- 
ted? 

Because the small quantity of air contained in the 
bladder is then so much dilated by the heat, that it 
occupies a considerable increased space, and fills the 
bladder, of which it before occupied only a small 
part. 


Why does change of temperature retard or hasten the 
decomposition of dead vegetable and animal sub- 
stances? 

Because the functions of life bring into combina- 
tion, to form the curious textures of organic or living 
bodies, chiefly four substances, viz. corbon, or coal; 
the ingredients of water, or oxygen and hydrogen; and 
lastly, nitrogen;—which substances, when in the pro- 
portions found in such bodies, have but slight attrac- 
tion for each other, and all of which, except the car- 
bon, usually exist as airs. Their connexion, there- 
fore, is easily subverted, and particularly by a slight 
change of temperature, which either so weakens their 
mutual hold as to allow new arrangements to be form- 
ed, or altogether disengages the more volatile of them. 
—Arnott. 

Why is iron preserved from rust by dipping it when 
A a dull red heat, into wnter, and then into linseed 

il? 

Because the first part of the process frees it from 
the scales and extraneous matter, and the remaining 
heat disposes it to receive the oil, which forms a var- 
nish, and filling up all the minute interstices of the 
surface, prevents any rust. 


Why do clocks and watches vary in their rate of go- 
ing? 


po valle of the expansion and contraction of the 
metals of which they are constracted. Thus, in re- 











gulating the length of the second’s pendulum, an ex. 
act acquaintance with the dilatation cf metals, is es. 
sential; for when the bob is let down a hundredth 
part of an inch, the clock loses ten seconds in twenty. 
four hours; hence, a thousandth part of an inch will 
cause it to lose one second Pr day, and a change of 
temperature equal to 30° of Fahrenheit will alter its 
length about one five thousandth part, and occasion 
an error in the rate of going, of eight seconds per day, 
Variations of temperature also occasion variations jp 
the balance-wheels of watches, which are obviated 
by various compensating apparatus. 





SPECIFIC GRAVITIES OF METALS, ETC. 





Platinum, putrified, 19.50) Alum, 
“ hammered, 20.34) Asphaltum, 
* laminted, 20.34) Jet 


1.72 

1.40 

, 1.24 
“ drawn into wire, 22.07|Coal, from _1,24 to 1.30 
Gold, pure and cast, 19 26)Sulphuric acid, 184 
12 

1,19 


“ hammered, 19.36] Nitric acid, 
Mercury, 13.57; Muriatic acid 
Lead, cast, 11,35 Liquids, Oils, §c. 


Silver, pure and cast, 10.47|Equal parts by weight of 
“ hammered, 10.51) waterandalcohol, 93 
Bismuth, cast, 9.82\Ice 92 








’ 
Copper, cast, 8.79|Strong alcohol, 82 
‘* wire, 8.89/Sulphuric ether, 14 
Brass, cast, 8.A0\Naphtha, wi 
“ wire, 8.54)Sea water, 1,03 
Cobalt & nickee, cast, 7.81/Oil of sassafras, 1,08 
Tron, cast, 7.21\ Linseed oil, 94 
Iron, malleable, 7.79) Olive oil, 9 
Steel, soft, 7.83) White sugar, 1.6) 
“ hammered, 7.84 Resins, Gums, &c. 

Tin, cast, 7.30'Gum arabic honey, 1.45 
Zinc, cast, 7.20) Pitch, 1.5 
Antimony, cast, 4.95) Isinglass, 111 
Molybdenum, 4.75| Yellow amber, 16 
Sulphate of barytes, 4.43|Hen’s egg, fresh laid, 1.09 
Zircon of Ceylon, 4.41| Human blood, 1,05 
Stones. Camphor, 9 
Oriental ruby, 4.28|White wax, 4 
Brazilian ruby, 3.53; Tallow, 95 
Bohemian granet, 4.19/Peazl, 2.72 
Oriental topaz, 4.01|Sheep’s bone, 2.22 
Diamond, 3.50|Ivory, 1.94 
Crude manganese, = 3.53}Ox’s horn, 187 

Flint glass, 289 Wood. 
Glass of St. Gobin, 2.49|Lignum vite; 1,33 
Fluor spar, 3.18' Ebony, 1,18 
Parian marble, 2.34) Mahogany, 1.06 
Peruvian emerald, 2.78|Dry oak, 93 
r, 2.70} Beech, 85 
Earths, §c. Ash, 34 
Carbonate of lime, 2.71) Elm, from 80 to .60 
Rock crystal, 2.65) Fir, from 57 to .50 
Flint, 2.59) Poplar, 38 
Sulphate of lime, 2.32;Cork, wa 

Sulphate of soda, 2-20] Gases 
Common salt, 2.13/Chlorine, 00302 
Native sulphur, 2.03|Carbonic acid gas, 00164 
Nitre, 2.00)Oxygen gas, 09134 
Alabaster, 1.78|Atmospheric air, 00121 
Phosphorus, 1,77) Azote, 00098 
Plumbago, 1.86|Hydrogen gas, 00008 








NANTUCKET CAMELS. 


The Nantucket Inquirer gives the following ac- 
count of a new species of the Camel genus. 

These camels are 134 feet long, 19 feet deep, 26 
feet wide on deck and 28 feet wide on the bottom. 
When in operation they are tied together by fifteen 
chains passing through them under the bottom of the 
vessel to be transported. When it is necessary to 
hghten them, after they have been placed under the 
ship, they are pumped out by a six-horse engine. 
It requires a burthen of 200 tons to settle them on 
foot. These are the first specimens of this kind of 
naval architecture ever introduced in this country ; 
although they have been long used, we believe, in 
some parts of Germany. They are expected to be 
of great scrvice at Nantucket, in enabling loaded ves 
sels to pass over the shoals, whereas heretofore 
whaling vessels fitting for sea, have been compelled 
to take on board their outfit after leaving the wharves. 





PATENT THEATRICAL MACHINERY, 


A series of patent machinery for theatres, by which 
& simultaneous change of thirty-five different pieces 


of scenery may be effected by turning the handle of 


the apparatus, has just been invented by Mr. R. Mac- 
donald Stephenson: the saving of manual labor alone 
is calculated at 70 per cent. 
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many miles, and with the aid of a small light boat, 
we doubt not, may be explored to a great distance. 

~ No ill effects may be anticipated from a visit here, 
on the contrary, the visiter, after the first impression 
of heat and sultriness on emerging is past, feels in- 
vigorated and refreshed. 





THE AGAVE IN BLOSSOM. 


. We know a great many have deferred their visit 
to this plant until it should blossom. This event 
has been long expected, and has at length come. 
The exhibition of the plant is open every day from 
7 o’clock in the morning until night, and the walk 
is always a pleasant one in fair weather. Besides 
the gratification of witaessing a phenomenon of 
very rare occurrence, it affords an opportunity of 
bestowing a trifle upon a very deserving charity. 
We are told that the numbers who visit it are daily 
increasing. 


Mates awp Femates—The Cincinnati 
Chronicle states that in the present condition of 
the white population of the United States, the fe- 
males born annually are in number about twelve 
thousand less than the males. This, says the 
Chronicle, “‘determines of itself that polygamy is 
not a natural condition of man, and the laws of na- 
ture and religion are the same—that one man shall 
be the husband of one woman.’’ Perhaps it does, 
but at the same time it seems to prove equally as 
well that some men shall.not be the husbands of 
even one women. How about that? 








Orv Hovses.—The house in which Dr. Frank- 
lin was born is still standing’in Boston. It is situ- 
ated on the southwest corner of Union and Hano- 
ver streets, on which is a gilt ball with the figures 
1698 on it. The oldest house we have in Albany, 
with its age in front, stands in the north part of the 
city, and is dated 1745. the. aellereniew oa 
nearly gone. ' 





“A PROTECTIVE TARIFF NECESSARY TO 
OUR NATIONAL INDEPENDENCE,” vs. 
“A TARIFF DESTRUCTIVE TO INDIVI- 
DUAL & NATIONAL INDEPENDENCE.” 


An article in your last, signed W. D. W. was de- 
signed, as I suppose, from the peculiarity of the cap- 
tion and similarity of language at the commencement, 
as well as the apparent object of the different posi- 
tions taken by the writer, to be a reply to, and refu- 
tation of, a communication of mine you had the kind- 
ness to publish in the two papers preceding. As the 
writer discusses apparently fair, I propose to rejoin. 

I concede that “ liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness,’’ being an ‘‘inalienable right,” does ‘‘contribute 
materially toward meliorating the condition of the 
human family,” “when tempered with prudence and 
moderation,” or without any such cautious qualifica- 
tion, for I hold that any constraint upon either of 
those rights is tyrenny, and therefore unbearable. 

To his second position, ‘‘that history admonishes 
us of the evils attendant upon the system of taxation 
levied in an indirect manner,’’I do most strongly dis- 
sent; and it is not a little singular that of all the pro- 
positions to raise revenues for the support of the go- 
vernment, no one has deduced from “ history” such 
“pernicious” ills, for no legislator has seriously 
brought rorward any proposition for a direct taxa- 
tion, during the present agitation of this question. 
That direct taxation is the most unequal, burthen- 
some and expensive, has so often been shown that I 
shall only point to some of its objections, without an 





argument upon them, It increases enormously the 
expenses of collection, by increasing the tax collec- 
tors. Aliens, not being subjects of the state, are not 
taxed, although living among us. The wealth of 
capitalists cannot be known, and as surely taxed, as 

is the small shop or farm of the poor man. The ex- 
pensive and gaudy trinkets, the luxuries of the rich, 
cannot be found, valued and taxed, as can and is the 
cow, the team or tools of the laboring man. The 
poor man pays taxes on no more than his inclination 
or circumstances permit him to buy, while the luxu- 
ries of the rich, being highest taxed, they are made 
to pay most, etc, These positions it is presumed will 
not be denied, as I have never seen it attempted yet. 

The next position. about “imposition of taxes 
amounting to prohibition upon foreign commodities,” 
&e., I shall not attempt to combat, as I have never 
advocated such a tax, nor do know who has. A pro- 
tective tariff requires not prohibition, as was express- 
ly argued in my first article; therefore, all that W. 
D. W. predicates upon that position is only knocking 
down his own man of straw, set up for the occasion. 
I have nothing to do with it. I must commiserate, 
however, with my anti tariff friend, in his apprehen- 
sions for the safety of the “individual independence” 
of the employed, by the “‘mushroom manufacturing 
aristocracy” who employ, and particularly tkose ar- 
istocrats whose “high fortunes are founded upon the 
hopes of the widow,” &c. Seriously, does W. D. W. 
or any body else fear for the independence of a man 
because he gets better wages from a manufacturer 
than others will give him? If he did not get as good 
he would not work for him, had he any independence 
of spirit whatever. I can but regard any apprehen- 
sions of evils resulting from an “aristocracy based 
upon the precarious and ever changing genealogy of 
pounds, shillings and pence,” as but groundless fear. 
No aristocracy, not based upon hereditary title or en- 
tailment, need be feared in a republican government. 
Its very changeability destroys its power for any last- 
ing evils. And, while I regard the intelligence of 
the people as the only security or stability of freedom 
any where, I can nevér fear the encroachments of 
wealth while the poor man has his vote and his re- 
presentative. Nay, I go farther. The aristocracy 
here so dreaded is one of the surest props of 
freedom, by diffusing their wealth and intelligence, 
as our system of government makes them to do. 

As to one other result, so fearfully portrayed to 
come from that imaginary condition, a ‘‘prohibitory 
tariff” is to bring—that of bring:ng English workmen 
here, ‘‘vomited upon our wharves almost as countless 
as the sand,” &c., I will put this question, would it 
not be better for us to support them here, upon our 
agricultural products, than to do it in England, by 
paying the English farmer for feeding them from his 
soil, and paying the English government a large re- 
venue for the privilege of selling them some tobacco, 
and a portion of their flour? taking in each case their 
products for our pay. But, again, I say, as nobody 
asks a “‘ prohibitory tariff,” such results, and such 
fears, need disturb nobody. 

Now, one word as to a “high tariff,” which so 
much disturbs the quiet of the ‘‘free traders.” The 
term “‘high’’ means just about as much, and is just 
about as definite when applied to any tariff, advocat- 
ed by any body at present, as that of “judicious,” 
applied in its stead by those who make more fight 
about terms than about principles. All the Aigh or 
low or judicious tariffs advocated by any one, or any 
side of the question, has been and only been to raise 
a certain amount of revenue to support the govern- 
ment and pay its debts, and about the amount so to 
be raised there has been but little difference in their 
estimates, the only question being as to the discrimi- 
nation in the levying of the duties, the incidental pro- 
tection thereby afforded, whether it should be a ‘‘ho- 
rizontal tariff” having a certain percentage duty on 





every thing imported, or whether, by discriminating, 
some articles shall be admitted free of duty, others 
paying but slight duty, and the rest paying enough to 
make up the amount required. So thata “high” ta- 
riff means only discriminating duties; a “judicious” 
tariff every body is in favor of, of course, and espe- 
cially those whose partisan interests require some 
mystification, noncommittalism, or two facedness— 
the term “judicious,” applied to a tariff, being defin- 
able or undefinable, to suit purposes, a mere partisan 
catch-word to parry responsibility. 

Again, your correspondent says, “I intend to show 
that the adoption of the free trade system has a stil) 
greater tendency to reduce the price of home manu- 
factured commodities.” This we have always insist- 
ed would be the case, by its depression of wages, 
“‘Istly, because of the cheapness of the raw materi- 
al,”’ is wool, iron and cotton, to be cheaper on account 
of free trade? If so, what says our farmer, planter 
and miner to that? where are they benefitted? **2dly, 
because of the improvements in machinery, and the 
consequent decreased demand of mere manual labor.” 
Free trade causes improvements in machinery! I 
aver this to be a new idea, original with W. D. W. 
But the admission that there will be less demand for 
“manual labor,” after the fears he expressed of com- 
petition by emigrants, driving the ‘‘smith from his 
anvil,” and the “carpenter from his bench,” is equal- 
ly rich, especially when taken in connection with 
what follows, wherein he shows that a “free compe- 
tition” with the ‘foreign operative” with his “‘misera- 
ble pittance” for pay, is not to lower the wages of 
the mechanic here! The arguments of those advo- 
cating a protective system, he says, ‘‘fall to the 
ground as soon as the advantages enumerated above 
shall be duly considered.” ‘‘Free competition with 
the foreign operative, compelled by actual necessity to 
labor for a miserable pittance,” and a “decreased de- 
mand for manual labor,” no argument that wages 
would decrease! After such a conclusion I cannot 
wonder at his advocating that as free trade which 
closes foreign ports to nearly every product of our 
land, or admits them only by heavy duties, and opens 
our own unrestricted to all their goods. ps! 





CONSTITUTION OF THE ALBANY COUNTY 
MECHANICS’ ASSOCIATION. 
Adopted Aug. 25, 1842. 
PREAMBLE. 

Believing that an association of those who conduct 
the Mechanical Powers, would conduce to the im- 
provement of those so associating as well as to those 
for whom such powers are wielded, being all who 
enjoy the benefits of civilization therefore the associ- 


ates hereto assenting agree to the following to govern 
us as our Constitution. 


ARTICLE I. 


This association shall be known and called the Al- 
bany county Mechanies association. 


ARTICLE lil. 


The objects of this association shall be the cultiva- 
tion and improvement of our social, moral, entellect- 
ual and mechanical faculties, by diffusing informa- 
tion upon subjecis connected with our ng as me- 
chanics, in exhibiting improvements, and discu 
the principles of mechanics, statistics, 
by such other means as shall be deemed useful to 
their professions. 

ARTICLE I1I. 


The officers of this association shall consist of a 
President, two Vice Presidents, a secretary 
and a Corresponding secretary, a Collector, a Trea- 
surer, and five managers which together shall be an 
executive committee of the association. 


ARTICLE Iv. 


The election of officers shall be by ballot annually 
pot the first Tuesday of August, a majority making a 
choice. 


ARTICLE V. 
It shall be the duty of the rie or Vice-Presi- 
dent in their order to preside at the meetings. 
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ARTICLE VI. 

It shall be the duty of the Recording Secretary, 
who shall be provided with a suitable book, to keep 
a true record of the proceedings of the Association 
at its mee And the corresponding secretary 
shall conduct its correspondence. 

ARTICLE Vil. 

It shall be the duty of the Treasurer to take charge 
of, and safely keep, all moneys belonging to the As- 
sociation and pay the same as ordered by the asso 
ciation, and at the expiration of his term of office, 
deliver the same to his successor. 

ARTICLE VIII. 

It shall be the duty of the Collector to collect all 
money due the Association, and pay the same to the 
treasurer. 

ARTICLE IX. 

Any person who is a mechanic can become a mem- 
ber of this Association by signing the constitution 
and paying the sum of one dollar if he be carrying 
on business and annually thereafter paying the sum 
of one dollar. Ey en may pene ee 
by paying the sum o y cents, and annually there- 
aher pn fen the sum of fifty cents. 

ARTICLE X. 

Any apprentice who is eighteen years of age can 
become a member by signing this constitution, and if 
desirous to continue a member after he arrives at the 
age of twenty one, he shall be subject to the 9th arti- 
cle. 

ARTICLE XI. 

No money belonging to this Association shall be 
expended for any purpose whatever, unless by a vote 
of two-thirds of the members present at some of its 


meetings. 
ARTICLE XII. 

No member shall be expelled from this Association 
except by a vote of two-thirds of the members pre- 
sent at some of its meetings. 

ARTICLE XII. 

The regular meetings of this Association shall be 

lg second Tuesday of August, Nov., Febuary and 
y- i 
ARTICLE XIV. 

Each member of the Association shail sustain a 

good moral character. 
ARTICLE Xv. 

Any member can withdraw from this Association 
by handing to the presideut his withdrawal in writ- 
ing. 

ARTICLE, K¥Ii 

This constitution shall not be altered unless previ- 
ous notice of such intention shall have been given, 
and by a vote of a majority of the members. 

ARTICLE XVII. 


The president shall have power to call special 
meetings at such time and place as he thinks proper. 





SYNOPSIS OF NEWS, ETC. 


A party of weavers broke into the house of a fel- 
low operative, residing in the vieinty of Broad and 
South streets, Phi phia, and who refused to join 
in the present turn-out, drove him and his family into 
the street, destroyed his loom, forcibly took posses- 
sion of his web, and perpetrated several other outra- 
ges, with a view to coerce him into the adoption of 
their measures. Complaints haye been made before 
Alderman Palmer, and warrants have been issued for 
the offenders. 

Joel Swain, of Stafford, N. H., who works for Dea- 
con Ferrington, Roxbury, has spent but 86 cts. since 
24th of last March, and incurred no debt during that 
time. For the last 14 years his expenses have been 
but $12 per annum. yoo one says he is the man for 
hard times. We dont doubt it—the times must al- 
ways be hard with such a man. We beg that no one 
mistakes the abuse of economy for a proper and com- 
mendable prudence. 

White elover honey, is said to be more ect] 
transparent, pure, and delicious flavored, Poe that 
extracted from any other blossoms. 


It is.stated in.a Montreal paper, that more than 





‘three thousand of the youth of that city, are pledged | the 


-© total abstinence from all intoxicating liquors. 





Passengers are now carried from New York to 
Cincinnati, by + oj of Baltimore, for sixteen dollars. 
The time occupied in the journey, is about four days. 

The Troy steam boat company are about building 
a new boat to be 320 feet in length, and calculated to 
accommodate 824 passengers with berths. She is to 
have two of Lighthall’s half beam engines, and her 
wheels 324 feet in diameter. 

The Charleston Courier in making up its yearly 
statement of the crop of Cotton, remarks—‘ Notwith- 
standing the promises of the first part of the season, 
the crop very little exceeds the last. It was brought 
to market earlier. The coming crop must be esii- 
mated according to the same circumstances. The 
necessities of planters will urge it to market, and the 
season is also unusually advanced. 

A train of magnificent cars, of splendid workman- 
ship, from the factory of Messrs. Eatoa & Gilbert, of 
Troy, passed we oe city on Saturday, for the 
Attica and Buffalo Railroad, where they are shortly 
to be put in use.—Roch. Dem. 

The Winchester Virginian states, thata Mr. Hodge, 
of Newton, met with a fatal accident whilst attending 
a threshing machine, during the past week. Whilst 
in full operation, we learn that the cylinder exploded, 
aud one of the spikes thus disengaged from it struck 
Mr. Hodge somewhere about the head, and passed 
through it, causing instant death. 

A ae composed of about three hundred indi- 
viduals, left St. Louis, Mo., on the 23d ult., for the 
Rocky Mountains. 

The Eastern Railroad, is opened from Portland to 
Kennebunk. The trip from Boston to Portland, is 
now made in about eight hours :—distance 112 miles. 

Eighteen guns—32 pounders—which were thrown 
overboard from the ship Malabar, four years ago, 
near Prince Edward Island, have been raised by 
means of a diving bell. 

The Russian Government, says the Philadelphia 
Express, has ordered one of the excavating machines 
invented by the late William H. Otis. The cost of 
excavating with this machine is about two cents per 
cupid om | The original cost of the machine itself 
is $6,500. The one ordered by Russia is to be used 
in grading the route of the ra which is about to 
be made in that country. : 


The Croton water in one of the leather factories in 
Ferry street, stopped running on Friday. This 
morning an examination was made, and an eel, which 
had came down all the way from Dutchess county, 
and had threaded all the opaneases of the aqueduct 
and its pipes, was found to the cock. It was 
the size of a man’s thumb, and was taken away in 
three parts. 


A late number of the Perth (Scotland) Courier} . 


chronicles the death, at Thullymub, of a hen, aged 
thirty-five years, after laying” om a fair calculation, 
about nine thousand eggs. 


The editor of the Richmond Christian Advocate is 
out against the use of tobacco by the clergy. He 


asks how it would have looked to see Paul with a - 


quid, Peter with a pipe, or John with a snuff box? 
A poor scamp left his wife in a great rage, declar- 


ing she never should see his face again until he was} been 


rich enough to come back in a carriage. He kept 
his word, for in two hours he was taken home drunk 
on a wheel-barrow. 


The aggregate amount of specie in the city banks 
exceeds six millions of dollars, and this amount is 
daily increasing. Dollars and gold are pouring into 
the city, in all directions. The banks were never 
more a's able to lend on good notes than at pre- 
sent.—N. Y. American. , 


I. C. Pray Jr. of Boston, has established a penny 
established | 


paper in London—said to be the first ever 
in that metropolis. 

The city of London and its hs contains a po- 
pulation 4 ~ one million and a - byes is su- 
perior to the twelve next test towns in England 
and Scotland. “ 

Among the latest inventions in this age of im- 
provements, is a subject broached by a Mr. Lefevre, 
of New York, to pave the streets with plates of cast 
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‘One of the most eminent oriental scholars of the 


age, is professer Lee, of one of the English Universi- 
ties, and yet all) his educacion was during 
momets of while em- 


leisure, which Ye fi 
ployed as a a carpenter 
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The estimated cost of the Croton Water-works, 
when completed, is $14,000,000, the interest on which 
is $980,000 per annum, or 685 per day:—one cent 
to each person. 

The largest gun ever made in England is at the 
Royal Arsenal, at Woolwich. It is twelve feet long, 
and carries a solid shot, of 15 lbs. Weight of the 


gun, 18 tons. 
As an evidence of the chea of provisions i 
the West, it is stated in @ St. is pa of the 284 


ult., that fresh beef, best pieces, can 
city at 5 cents a pound, fowls at 50 cents to $1 per 
dozen; potatoes at 124 cents a bushel, 20 
loaves of wheat bread, or 40 small for $1; good 
peaches for 124 cents per bushel. 

The Papal Calendar for the current year gives the 
following items of intelli - The present Pope, 
Gregory the 16th, will complete his 77th year on the 
18th of this month—having passed into the 11th yeas 
of his Papacy, There are now 60 Cardinals, 6 Car- 
dinal Bishops, 43 Cardinal Priests and 11 Cardinal 
Deacons. Rupi, the oldest Cardinal, *is 87, and 
Schwartzenberg, the youngest, 33. The ages of all 

years. 


i 


the Cardinals make 3,580 


Two young men, one 16 and the other 18 years of 
age, were arrested in Meriden, on Saturday last, on 
the charge of setting fire to the tin of Deacon 
Nathan Goodrich, of that place, which had been 
burnt about three weeks since. They were apprenti- 
ces in that establishment, and acknowled after 
their arrest, that they fired the building, in the hopes 
that after the factory was burnt, they would be sent to 
New York to work, Mr. G. having an interest in a 
similar establishment there. Failing to procure the 
requisite bonds, they were confined.—Hartfort Times. 


ee organ of SA es that there are at 
this moment, “seven clergymen engaged in 
preaching the principles of Miller, and the number of 
persons who profess to bélieve that Christ will make 
his second advent next year, is estimated. to be not 
less than one million.—Plebeian. 


Several factories in this city which have long been 
closed, will imm commence operations. 
Among them the Globe Mills, Lennig’s Chemical 
Works, and Dr. Bergen’s ‘glass works. We learn 
also, that the Lehigh Company has been applied to 
for water er to be spplied to some new Iron 
Works. These are indeed: signs of the 
times. May they incréase~and ! 
National Gazette. ° as 
_ We learn in addition to this, that several factories 
in Patterson, N. J. which will give employment to 
about 2000 persons, will commence operation this 

pebared wen AA , the house of a 
is con of telling a lie, .is painted .- If that 
were the case here, the lamp black 
make fortanes. ; 


A Snake, 53 feet 8 inchs 21-2 
ameter, was discovered + ney mn 
on 
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be held on the of November 
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MISCELLANY. BORROWING BABIES, LEATHER, OIL, AND FINDING STORE, 
— A gentleman and lady in Boston were blessed with No. 18 Hudson Street. 
at art pe. a ee child, —— year old, —- attracted J. HOCHSTRASSER, 
al mM rH + erter,'* so much attention from the neighbours, that the young | wry continue the above busi bis old 2 wie 
— priya ones 2 thus, ‘ ladies opposite frequently sent to “borrow the baby.’ ' madearrangements with sumone of Leather and Morn’ 
And the suffered so— After being obliged tosend for the child several times, | in the cities of New-Yorx, Paitapetrma, and ALBany, and 
But the sorrows I’m to tell you of, . M——, on coming home to dinner, got out of tem. | b#ving in his employ first rate workmen, he is enabled to supply 
Are.sadder things per on finding it as us “Here, Jane.” said he his customers with all the articles in his line on the most reasona , 
And Job’s—but there’s no comparison~ E Mise ual ’ Fae ies, | Die terms, at Wholesale or Laer d the a ere included ip’. 
Wire indvashine to « cheese. ‘go over to the and get the baby! give | his assortment: Oak and H Harness, Bridle, Collar, Horse, 
td od 209 y tae them ~~ complimeats, and tell them I wish they’d me —— on Peciee meng gy Fmag P -" i 
Tes ooking to pom San — ba get a baby of their own, and not be obliged to borrow. Ha des, Patent Leather, Cosch Roane, Neate Feo ea Liver Of 
And t room fn & certain story. Currier’s Tools, Oak Sole Leather, Hemlock do., Wax and Grain 
bn It’s nothing to how Upper Leather, do. Calf Pring, Kann’ Philadelphia do., Seal and 
Pvea bed, anda and a table, NOSE TO THE GRINDSTONE, Se Stina, Splits and Wealt Leather, Cordovan, Red, Green, 
And a fraction of a glass ; a » ite Yellow ' Goat and Sheep i 
mat write for a living, and read for fan, a. — of the New York Tribue wee oun Whise j Alum Dressed Links Devened and Undressed } Morocco, 
my name—but at pass. through Water street yesterday, we noticed a crow ne Sheep hog Shoe Thread nam. 
Test my dinner at twelve o'clock colleeted near Wall, and on approching, discovered a | a age Rubber and Patent Cloth, Apron Stine, Stock Bind. 
It’s mostly veal just now ; oung man very industriosuly turning a grindstone. N. B. Anassortment of Sox Maxer’s Finxpixas will be kept 
‘And I drink my tea at half past four, pon enquiry, we learned that he had been asking 


And the a cow. 

We sit till twelve in our quiet room-—- 
pe trey tage bt 

And I tell tales of my busy brain, 
That would make you laugh “‘to die.” 


(Pll come to Be ertyy presently.) 
I rise when the robin sings, 


m out, you Cicely, 
Just let my things alone! 


INTERESTING ASTRONOMICAL FACTS. 

The quantity of solar light received at the planet 
Uranus is 260 times less than that of the earth. 

To an inhabitant of Mercury the sun appears seven 
times than it does to us. 

If the degree of heat upon the different planets is 
in proportion to their distance from the Sun, the av- 
erage temperature of Mereury will be 333 degrees; 
121 degrees above boiling'water, that of Uranus 123 

below the freezing point. 

s density is equal to that of lead, being 
the planet in ve gen Saturn, the rarest, 
nearly the densit ofa’cork, (ore O88 Su 

It would take Uranus nearly fifteen years to fall to 
the sun if left to the force of gravity alone. 

Schroeter estimated a mountain upon Venus to be 
nearly 22 miles in height. _ : . 

A ive, moving without intermission at the 
rate of 20 miles per hour would be 543 years in tra- 

the distance between our Earth and the Sun. 

's rate of motion. in its orbit is 30 miles per 

' geeond; a velocity two hundred times greater than 
that of a cannon when it leaves the mouth of a 
cannon 


‘A body that weighs one pound upon 
wenthanl A twats seven aiid a half pounds if trans. 
ces 








charity and employment, and that some wag had set 
him at work to turn the grindstone ata shilling per 
hour’ He had then been turning with the most sol- 
emn earnesness, for several hours surrounded by a 
crowd of spectators. 





SHORT WAGES. 


A man out west by the name of Wages, who employs 
a great many hands on his farm, has accumulated an 
immense fortune. He is said to be the shortest man 
in the country. The usual reply to the common 
question of “where do you work?” is answered, “I 
am to work for short Wages!” 


ANNE BOLEYN. 


In the third of the wget of the deputy keeper of 
the public records, sir F. Palgrave gives intimation 
of the discovery of the legal records of the trial of 
queen Anne Boleyn, documents which were sup- 
1 to have been destroyed, but which have recent- 

been discovered among the records of the Court of 

ueen’s Bench, and whose absence materially im- 
peded the narrative of the historian of the eventful 


highly interesting to the literary world. 


SNIPING. 


They have a new way of catching snipe at Horse- 
md, one of the fashionable watering places near 
oston. They set clam-traps, which, enticing the 
bird by the rich flavour of their ‘‘iner man,” the poor 
fool “puts his foot in it,” whereupon the trap shuts 
his clam-shell and the bird is cotched. Then the wi- 
ly sportsman takes both clam and bird and goes home 
to his dinner, as happy asa clam at high water.—Pitis- 
burg Sun. 





LEARNING THE ALPHABET. 


One of the earlier French princes, being too indo- 
lent, or too stupid to arene his alphabet by the or- 
process, twenty four servants were placed in 
attendance upon him, each with a huge letter painted 
upon his breast ; as he knew not their names, he was 
obliged to call them by their letter when he wanted 
their services, which in due time gave him the requi- 
site degree of literature, for the exercise of the roy- 
al functions. 


STRAWBERRY BEDS. 


We take this opportunity, says the Boston Courier 
to. remind our friends who may have a small plat of 
ground unoccupied, that the present is a suitable time 
to turn it into.a strawberry bed, and that the earth 
was never in a more favorable condition, for the root- 
ing and growth of strawberry plants. The late rains 
have saturated it to a considerable depth, Good 

lants, if now placed in beds properly prepared, ma 
be warranted to produce fruit next season, in consid- 
erable abundance. 
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reign of Henry VIII. The list of these records is | © 


hand. 
wales, Roller Skins, Engine Hose, Band, 
Patent Leather, on hand and made to order. 


megene 
PATENT AGENCY. 


HE UNDERSIGNED, for the last three years Examiner in 
the Patent Office of the United States, has established an agen. 
cy at Washington City, to accommodate persons desirous of ob- 
taini tents for improvements in the useful arts. 
As it is important to Patentees that their business should be at- 
hohe bem Redes dtionodt tanta tee 
8 rom a: ou o ir 
for amendment, when drawn up by themselves tee. 
quainted with the is evident that a advantage 
will be derived from the employment of a proper person in the first 
instance. 
An experience of three years in 
period hundreds of inventions have been examined by the undes. 
signed, has fully qualified — Ly thinks, to serve asa Patent 
Agent, with the greatest i 


possi 
favor him with egped Pome as from his acquaintance with the 





Having established jes at London and Manchester, in 
land, he will be to secure patents in that cuuntry, and 

geopare ofl che necesbary pagers with the grentest promptnessend 
Inventors need in no case subject 

visiti i , as 

da where tne tent Cowscer® 
a 

to ite nature, &c. to the re all the 

pete and drawings can be prepared sent to the applic: Tor 


expense, by being delivered to the Collectors of the different 
In the city of New York, ho cndermiqnen eoenaqunt—28, b 
65 Maiden Lane—who will immediately forward by railroad all 
models and papers placed in his care for this pu 

An Architect and Engineer, employed for the tose four years as 
a Drafisman ir. the Patent Office, will attend to the execation of 
all the necessary drawings required by the undersigned in his bu- 
siness. Those who may to draw up their own fica- 
tions, can have their drawings execated by him with the greatest 


accuracy and on the most terms. 
Communications id, addressed to the undersigned, will be 
mmediately attended to. In all cases where information is re- 
quired, a fee of Give dollars must be enclosed. 
T. W. DONOVAN. 
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IMPORTANT INVENTION TO BUILDERS & CONTRACTORS, 


WITHOUT SPRINGS.—Tho subscriber, agent for 
sale of the abov. Locks, having permanently located in this city, 
i to supply all orders with ‘The above 


ed on the same principle, with the 
bolt, which, when set, closes up the key hole of the lock, and may 
be at pleasure attached to a bell or any other means of alarm, ei- 
ther within or without the building, and will immediately set the 
= in ey a attempt is : 
it r still remaining securely fastened, 
, Orders addressed to the 
(up stairs,) will receive immediate attention. 





f00] Ss. F, BENNBTT. 
Alvany, August 17, 1942. 


their ype 
Modeis and papers can be forwarded to the Patent Office free of 


LSON’S PATENT LEVER LOCK AND Leron, : 


made to force the lock or . 
y 
subscriber, at his office, 67 State street, | 
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